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Planctus, and add a number of humorous incidents for the sake of 
him who 

Plus volentiers orroit conter 

Coment Rolant ala joster 

A Olivier son compaignon 

K'il ne feroit la Passion. . . . 

The process can be readily followed in the case of the Palatine 
Passion. In the English gild plays, so much more developed in 
type and often so extensively revised, vernacular sources are less 
easily discovered. The proof in the one case, however, tends to 
lend plausibility to the hypothesis in the other. Nor is it unlikely 
that certain similarities in the English cycles and between the 
English cycles and the continental plays are to be attributed to 
their contact with such vernacular sources. Anyone who will place 
side by side the passages in the French plays derived from the 
narrative Old French Passion and the passages in the English 
plays derived from the English version of this same poem 18 can 
hardly fail to recognize the importance of their common vernacular 
source in accounting for the resemblances between them. 

Grace Frank. 
Baltimore, Md. 



THE EPIC-DRAMA CONCEPTION OF THE NOVEL 



It has long been a commonplace for the histories of French 
literature to cite the Astree (1610, though more exactly 1607 l ) as 
the first French novel. The more remote sources of the genre have 
been looked for in various foreign fields, among them, the Arabic, 
the Ionian, the Persian, the Spanish. Professor Warren elects 
Amadis de Gaula as " the first epic romance which contains a 
plot " and, " therefore our first modern novel." 2 Between 1540 

19 Cf . Foster, op. tit. pp. 81 &., and Lyle, op. tit. pp. 5 ff . 

1 Cf. Gustave Reynier, Le Roman Sentimental avant V Astree, 1908, pp. 
195, 196. 

2 F. M. Warren, History of the French Novel Previous to the Seventeenth 
Century, 1908, p. 9. 
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and 1548, Herberay des Essarts translated eight books of the 
Amadis series into French and might, consequently, be thought 
to have initiated the career of the novel in Prance. But M. Gus- 
tave Eeynier finds a claimant to the honor of primogeniture in 
Les Angoysses douloureuses qui procedent d 'amours (1538) by 
Helisenne de Crenne, " notre premier roman sentimental." 3 Why 
Pantagruel (1533) and Gargantua (books I and n, 1535) should 
have been disregarded, it is hard to see. In the treatment of the 
English novel, however, a similar fixity of tradition is noticeable. 
Historians start the English novel in 1740 with Richardson's Pa- 
mela, passing by the Morte d' Arthur (circa 1470) and Jack Wilton 
(1594) as well as Congreve's Incognita (1692) and Robinson 
Crusoe (1719). 

In reality, the European novel, including the French, is much 
older than these selections make it appear, and its sources are 
genuinely French. That it goes back, both in matter and man- 
ner, to the medieval French stories of Charlemagne, Roland, King 
Arthur, Troy, and the prolific romans d'aventures, students are 
now finding it necessary to acknowledge. Scholarly opinion will 
doubtless finally accept M. Reynier's suggestion : " Je ne pouvais 
pas ne pas rappeler qu'il faut chercher dans notre Moyen Age les 
premieres origines du roman de sentiment comme celles du roman 
d'aventures." * Judicious and erudite French critics had already 
independently arrived at a like conclusion by the middle of the 
seventeenth century and their conception of the novel was strongly 
colored by it. 

"J'ai lu ce livre" {Lancelot), observes Sarrazin, "& ne l'ai 
point trouve trop desagreable. Entre les choses qui m'y ont plu, 
j'y ai vu la source de tous les Romans, qui depuis quatre ou cinq 
siecles ont fait le plus noble divertissement des Cours de TEurope, 
& empeche que la baTbarie n'cccupat le monde entierement." 5 
Charles Sorel is at one with him in this respect and has preceded 
Voelker e and others in the correct interpretation of the word 
" roman," 7 about which the most fanciful ideas were rife. The 

s Reynier, op. cit., p. 11. *Ibid., Avertissement, p. v. 

$ Chapelain, Sw la Lecture des vieux romans, pub. by Feillet, 1870, pp. 
285-286. 
6 In the Z. R. Ph., 1886, x, 485-525. 
' Sorel, Biblioiheque frangoise, 1664, p. 156. 
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learned Huet, after a pleasant and profitable excursion among the 
older literatures of the world, stands forth boldly for the native 
origin of the novel and for the proper derivation of the name 
assigned to the type. 8 

The manifest connection between the novel and the indigenous 
epic struck these men, who were conversant with the almost for- 
gotten literature of the Middle Ages; and the dependence of the 
novel on the epic in general impressed those among their con- 
temporaries who were unfamiliar with the French epic, but knew 
the Greek and the Roman. The even pace maintained by novel and 
epic in the second half of the seventeenth century made constant 
comparison inevitable, for it must be borne in mind that, if the 
period was rich in novels, scarcely a year passed without the publi- 
cation of one or more epics. 9 As M. Roy indicates, " Tous les 
auteurs s'accordent a, le (i. e., "roman") definir 'un poeme 
en prose' et font des romans comme ils feraient des poemes 
epiques," 10 and La Calpren&de, Mile de Scudery, and the rest 
consciously imitate Homer and Virgil. Menage is just as 
explicit : " II faut avoir bien peu de connaissance pour ne pas voir 
que" le Cyrus & la CUlie sont dans le genre de Poeme Epique." " 
Perrault, in the Paralleles, mentions the Iliad, the CUo-patre, the 
Gyrus, and the CUlie in the same breath and commends the modern 
stories for excellences not found in the classical works. To Huet, 
it appears that the romans reguliers " sont dans les regies du 
poeme heroi'que." 12 Furetiere insists that the novel " n'est rien 
qu'une poesie en prose " 13 and humorously defends himself for fol- 
lowing the example of his masters, the classical writers of epics. 
Chapelain regrets that Aristotle did not have the opportunity of 

s Cf. Huet, De I'Origine des Romans, pp. 65-66 and pp. 51 ff. (pub. in 
the CEuvres Completes de Mesdames de La Fayette, etc., chez P.-A. Moutar- 
dier, 1825, i). 

"Cf. 1653, Moise sauve; 1654, Clovis, Alaric, Saint Paul; 1656, La 
Pucelle; 1658, Saint Louis; 1660, David, Judith; 1661, Helie; etc. 

10 Emile Roy, La Tie et les CEuvres de Charles Borel, 1891, p. 227. Cf. 
also, note 2 on the same page citing Desmarets de Saint-Sorlin to the 
effect that " Le roman et le poeme ne different que d'une chose, savoir, que 
Fun est en prose et que Fautre est en vers." 

11 Cf. Menagiwna, ir, Amsterdam, 1713, pp. 8 ff. 
"Huet, op. cit., p. 41. 

13 Furetiere, Roman Bourgeois, 1854, p. 27. 
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including the Lancelot in his Poetics and affirms that he could 
have found as much substance for an " Art Poetique " in the 
Arthurian romance as in the Iliad or in the Odyssey. 14, 

More significant, perhaps, than the persuasions of critics is the 
fact that La Calprenede, Mile de Scudery, Gomberville, and their 
voluminous colleagues prided themselves on their adaptation of the 
methods of Homer, Virgil, and Tasso, and that Charles Sorel, 
Furetiere, Scarron burlesqued their manner as Fielding did in 
Tom Jones and Joseph Andrews. 1 * In France, as in England, the 
novel first assimilated the conventionalities of the epic before de- 
veloping in other directions, and this process was perfectly logical 
in view of the provenience of the French novel from the medieval 
epic romances and in view, likewise, of the rediscovery of the 
classical epic during the Renaissance. D'Aubignac's dictum, then, 
that the rules given by Aristotle for the epic should obtain in the 
novel, 10 is thoroughly intelligible. 

II 

However, as will be indicated later on, d'Aubignac, not content 
with invoking the epic authority of Aristotle in behalf of the novel, 
adduces other principles of the revered Stagyrite as an effective 
means for improving the structure of the novel : and in this he has 
been supported by influential critics and novelists. 

The recurrence of the name of Aristotle, the unexcelled analyst 
and systematizer, in the literary discussions of the seventeenth 
century is, of course, of great moment. His method and his atti- 
tude were peculiarly palatable to French investigators, for the 
" Taisonnable " was, in the seventeenth century, as much a system, 
an ingrained characteristic of good usage, as was the distaste for 
it among the Romanticists all over Europe at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. Due partly to the temper of the times and 

» Chapelain, op. cit., p. 297. Cf. also, pp. 284, 285 and 295, 296. 

B Walter Raleigh, The English Novel, 1906, p. 165. 

16 Charles Arnaud, La Vie et les (Euvres de VAbbe d'Aubignac, 1887, pp. 
327, 328. Cf. also, d'Aubignac, Pratique du Theatre, Amsterdam, Bernard, 
1715, Tome I, pp. 107, 108; "Les Romains (sic) qui doivent §tre former 
sur l'exemple des Poemes Epiques, & qu'aucuns nomment des Epopees en 
prose, quand ils sont faits par un homme intelligent & bien regh?, ne 
souffrent point un plus grand espace de temps" (than a year). 
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partly to this Aristotelian influence, readers, writers, and critics 
of the novel vied with one another in trying to induct the novel 
into the ways of the " raisonnable." Mme de Sevigne demonstrates 
perfectly, in a well-known passage on La Calprenede's " maudit " 
style and the "beaute des sentiments, la violence des passions, la 
grandeur des evenements " in his novels, that while she enjoys him 
sentimentally she detests him intellectually. Sorel lauds the Eng- 
lish Arcadie de la Comtesse de Pembrok because it is marked by 
" des choses plus raisonnables " 17 than Lope de Vega's Arcadia: 
Chapelain ventures to compare the Lancelot with the works of 
Livy in " verite des mceurs et des coutumes " of the era in which 
it was written 1S and brings forward Olaus Magnus, Saxo Gram- 
maticus, Bertrand du Guesclin, and the Chevalier Bayard w as 
witnesses of its essential historical truth and reasonableness. In 
spite of the predilection which Sorel and Chapelain confess to 
having had for the medieval romances in their schoolboy days, 20 
both, in their maturer years, deplore their unreality, and Sorel 
states that " On ne s'arreste plus gueres a cette sorte de lecture, 
parce qu'on y trouue des choses hors de raison." 21 They, along 
with the general run of their fellow-countrymen of that day and 
age, must have subscribed cordially to d'Aubignac's definition: 
" L'Epopee accrott tous les evenemens par de grandes fictions, ou 
la verite est comme abimee; & le Theatre doit tout restituer en 
etat de vraisemblance & d'agrement." 22 Those especially inter- 
ested in the novel would most certainly have substituted " le 
roman " for " le Theatre " in this declaration. 

In spite of his platitudes, d'Aubignac often exhibits, as here, an 
altogether praiseworthy faculty for hitting the nail on the head. 
In the epic, romance, or novel, probability for a long time played 
a secondary r61e : in the drama, it was paramount. Dramatic 
criticism revolved largely about the topic of "'vraisemblance," 
which is but another way of saying " le raisonnable": and it was 
the desire for " vraisemblance " which inspired the universal 
authority of the Three Unities. Theatre-folk were not, indeed, 

17 Cf. Sorel, Bib. fr., pp. 157, 158. 
M Chapelain, op. cit., p. 301. 

19 Ibid., pp. 305, 306. 

20 Sorel, Francion, 1858, pp. 118, 119; Chapelain, op. cit., p. 311. 

21 Sorel, Bib. fr., p. 156. 

22 D'Aubignac, Prat, du Theatre, p. 59. Cf. also, p. 322. 

2 
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quite as prosy as those of the fifteenth century, when " plus d'une 
fois on arriva juste a temps pour dependre Judas ou declouer 
Jesus qui avaient joue leur r61e trop au naturel"; 23 hut the lati- 
tude allowed playwrights in departing from the common realities 
or probabilities was extremely narrow. Transferred to the novel, 
the notion of the Three Unities, whether observed with some strict- 
ness or only vaguely retained, served as an indispensable check or 
restraint in confining action within the limits of reasonableness 
and verisimilitude. 

The quick disappearance of the long, involved, extravagant, 
romantic novel after the 1660's is not, to be sure, attributable 
solely to the urge of the " raisonnable," or of " vraisemblance," or 
to any other one cause. The spirit of the age was strongly tending 
toward realism and matter of fact : the running skirmish against 
the high-flown novel, kept up from the early part of the century by 
d'Aubigne in the Baron de Fceneste (1617-1630) and by Charles 
Sorel in Francion (1622) and Le Berger Extravagant (1627), was 
re-enforced by Scarron with his Roman Comique (1651), by Fure- 
tiere with his Roman Bourgeois (1666), and by the sledge-hammer 
attacks of Boileau and Moliere : and, most of all, the steady com- 
parison of the novel with the drama completed the transition from 
Le Grand Cyrus to the Princesse de Gleves. 

Outside of Prance, the epic-drama conception of the novel had 
already been stated by Giraldi Cintio a century before Frenchmen 
set out to discover the formula. His theory, presented in his 
treatise on the Romanzi (1554),— which he declares to be the first 
attempt to write an Art of the Novel, 24 — considers the novel as 
epic in outward form and dramatic in internal structure. It is 
the logical expression of a man who was himself a fertile dramatist, 
a dramatic critic, and a disciple of Aristotle. His constant juxta- 
position of drama and novel 25 must have exerted a telling influence 
on his French readers, immersed, as they were, in the novel and 
moving in an atmosphere highly charged with drama. That many 
of them agreed with him is evident on all hands : and their view 
of the novel as both epic and dramatic was of extreme importance 
in the rise of a more artistic and cogent form as illustrated in the 
Princesse de Cleves. 

23 Doumie, Hist, de la Lift, jr., 1916, p. 67. 

"Giraldi Cintio, De' Romanzi, etc., Milano, 1864, p. 3. 

** Ibid., f. 94. 
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Since no Art of the Novel had been formulated in France, those 
who were ambitious of endowing the novel with a technique had 
recourse to the theories and the practices of dramatists. If Segrais 
believes that the novel can be written -according to fixed rules and 
considers that he has seen to the application of those rules in Mme 
de La Fayette's Zdide, 29 we may be quite sure that he has reference 
to the rules of the drama. When Huet refuses the praise " de la 
regularity de l'ordonnance, ni de la justesse de dessein " 2T to the 
Italian novels, in spite of the " tres-belles choses " by which they 
are characterized, and when Chapelain admits of the author of the 
Lancelot that " II ne s'est jamais doute de ce que c'etoit qu'un plan 
d'ouvrage, qu'une disposition legitime, qu'un juste Tapport de 
parties, qu'un nceud subtil, ni qu'un denouement naturel," 28 they 
are palpably stressing dramatic qualities by contrast with the less 
restrained epic qualities. Similarly, when Sorel longs for comedy, 
its affiliations with the roman comique instantly occur to him. 29 
D'Aubignac is moved by identical associations. The drama and 
the novel are, in his mind, indissolubly bound together. His feel- 
ing of repugnance for the idealism of the heroic novel as well as 
for the crudeness of the realistic novel, his condemnation of verbose 
description and lengthy moralizing in terms as cutting as those of 
Boileau, his scorn, in Macarise, for recent novels because they have 
" point d'art, point de grace, point de doctrine," are inspired by 
his dramatic preconceptions. His " Pratique du Roman," which 
apparently just missed being published, might have been wordy and 
tiresome, but it would at least have been as helpful as the Pratique 
du Theatre, a treatise which nobody interested in the dramatic 
criticism of the seventeenth century can afford wholly to neglect. 
That it would have hindered so the production of the Princesse de 
Oleves is an unwarranted assumption. On the contrary, Mme de 
La Fayette's personal theory of the novel, if committed to paper, 
would have been found to agree remarkably with d'Aubignae's : 
and that theory was based on the drama of the day. It was not 
for nothing that she had been enchanted by Corneille's plays in 
her younger days. 31 The exactness with which her Princesse de 

" Segrais, QUuvres diverses, Amsterdam, 1723, 1, 8. 
17 Huet, op. tit, p. 34. » Chapelain, op. cit, pp. 308, 309. 

89 Roy, op. cit., p. 371. * Cf. Arnaud, op. cit., p. 327. 

31 Cf. Leo Claretie, op. cit., p. 340. 
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CUves corresponds to the dramatic principles of the seventeenth 
century, and especially to the dramaturgy of Corneille, will become 
patent to anybody who takes the trouble to cast it into dramatic, 
iorm and to analyze the human problem presented in that touching 
story. 

The Princesse de CUves is, in fact, the culmination of a growing 
rapprochement between the novel and the drama, evidenced by the 
statements of critics, who specifically recommend for the novel the 
technical principles underlying the drama, by the previous dramatic 
study and training of the most noteworthy novelists, and by the 
spontaneous testimony of the latter concerning their dramatic in- 
tent in the composition of their novels. The sum total is substan- 
tial proof that the concentrated features of the novel with a plot 
looked for by every novel-reader until the recent rise of the novel 
as a " segment of life " took shape in France in the seventeenth 
century and were more definitely moulded by the drama than by 
any other force. 

It is clear to those who examine the entire dramatic literature 
of France that the revolution in the writing of French plays came 
about through the application and the discussion of the Three 
Unities. It is not quite so generally understood that these dra- 
matic rules had a vital effect on the novel. Boileau's insistence 
upon their observation was founded on a minute knowledge of the 
dramatic needs of that predominantly rationalistic and unimagi- 
native epoch, and its aim was to enforce probability and reason- 
ableness, to prevent digressions, and to minimize unnecessary 
complications. D'Aubignac, as fixed in his views as Boileau, and 
the instigator of Corneille's Examens, claimed that the novel might 
well profit by some of the dramatic conventions. Though he re- 
frained from demanding a slavish adherence to all the unities in 
the novel, an attitude due, no doubt, to the liberalizing precepts 
of Trissino and Castelvetro, he nevertheless set a positive limit of 
one year, in point of time, beyond which no novels could go " quand 
ils sont faits par un homme intelligent & bien regie." 32 The Prin- 
cesse de CUves, through its fidelity to the unities as interpreted by 
him for the novel, would unquestionably have merited his hearty 
approval. To the requirement of the unity of place in the novel 
by the more enthusiastic partizans of the Three Unities, 33 Charles 



32 D'Aubignac, op. tit., pp. 107, 108. 
M Roy, op. cit., p. 367. 
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Sorel is a contemporary witness, and his story, Le Parasite Mormon, 
is a jocose attempt to satisfy them on all scores. 

Professional critics, then, were struck by the advantages which 
might accrue to the novel through the drama. No less so were the 
novelists themselves. Most of them had been trained in the school 
of play-writing. In the Paris of Louis XIV with its 400,000 in- 
habitants 3 * the writing, discussion, 86 and witnessing of plays 
formed the chief intellectual exercise. For almost forty years, 
according to Segrais, subjects for the stage were drawn from the 
Astree.™ Among them may be mentioned pastorals by Baro, who 
completed the Astree, and by Marechal, and tragi-comedies by Du 
Byer, 37 Auvray, Mairet, and Eayssiguier. 38 Dramatists wrote 
novels, novelists wrote dramas, and critics wrote both. Segrais 
composed a tragedy on Hyppolitus and a novel on Berenice ; 30 
d'Aubignac wrote a novel and several prose plays; Gombauld, the 
novel, Endymion, and the dramas, L' Amaranths and Les Danaides; 
Desmarets, 40 the novels Ariane and Bosane, and the dramas Les 
Visionnaires, Mirame, Aspasie, Scipion, Europe, Erigone; Bois- 
robert, the novel, Histoire indienne d'Anaxandre et d'Orazie, and 
half a dozen plays. Mile de Scudery had tried to enrich the reper- 
tory of the theatre before entering on her career as a novelist. 
Her brother Georges turned her Ibrahim into a drama in 1645. 41 
Sorel's novel, Les Amours de Cleagenor et de Doristee, was dra- 
matized by Eotrou, and his Berger Extravagant was similarly 
handled by Thomas Corneille. 42 La Calprenede wrote nine plays 
before publishing his first novel, and it was from his Oleopatre 
that Thomas Corneille secured the subject for his highly popular 
Timocrate. Scarron was equally at home in the novel and on the 

34 James B. Perkins, France under Mazarin, ii, 1887, p. 384. 

35 Chapelain's library contained about a score of treatises on the drama 
in the classical and modern languages. Cf. Catalogue de tous les livres de 
feu M. Chapelain, ed. by Professor Colbert Searles, Leland Stanford Junior 
University Publications, 1912, pp. 80, 81. 

a Segrais, op. tit., p. 117. 

37 Cf. H. Carrington Lancaster, Pierre Du Ryer, Dramatist, 1912, pp. 72, 
148. (I am indebted to Professor Lancaster personally for several valuable 
suggestions.) 

38 Cf. J. Marsan, La Pastorale dramatique en France, 1905, pp. 436, 439. 

39 Segrais, op. cit., p. XII. 

40 Cf . catalogue of the Bibliotheque Nationale. 

* Cf . Boileau, Heros de Roman, ed. Crane, 1902, p. 108. 
43 Roy, op. cit., pp. 35 and 174. 
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boards. The list might be increased to such an extent as to demand 
an article in itself. 

That novelists adopted many methods of the drama is evident 
from Sorel's practice in the Parasite Mormon, from d'Aubignac's 
dramatic theory and his exercise in novel-writing, from the struc- 
ture of the Princesse de Oleves, and from the outright statements 
of such novelists as d'Urfe and La Calprenede. " Comme nos 
Frangois ont aceoustume," observes Baro, in relating that d'Urfe 
had planned the Astree on the lines of a pastoral tragi-eomedy, 
" de les disposer en cinq Actes, & chaque Acte compose de diuerses 
scenes, il vouloit de mesme faire cinq Volumes composez de douze 
Livres, afin que chaque Volume fust pris pour un Acte, & chaque 
Livre pour une Scene." 43 La Calprenede, for his part, had volun- 
tarily set himself the task of preserving the unity of place and 
informs us that " le dessein auquel je me suis assez regulierement 
attache de n'eloigner point les bords de l'Euphrate et les murailles 
de Babilone, m'empeche de suivre mes princes dans leurs voyages." 4 ' 
In England, under similar conditions, Congreve had consciously 
and avowedly constructed his novel Incognita according to dra- 
matic laws. 45 

The four dramatic concepts which profoundly altered the epic 
character of the novel in the seventeenth century were: (1) the 
application of one or more of the Three Unities, in so far as they 
could be applied; (2) the compression and strengthening of plot; 

(3) the elimination of the deus ex machina or the meneilleux; 

(4) the emphasis on probability, realism, verisimilitude, simplicity. 
The first two were purely dramatic derivatives. The other two 
were the outgrowth of the rationalistic spirit of the age, the attacks 
on the extravagances of the heroic, precieux novels, the incessant 
interpretation of dramatic principles, and the regulation of dra- 
matic practice. 

Had somebody in the seventeenth century taken the pains to 
formulate a " Pratique du Soman," he would have stabilized novel- 
writing much as Aristotle stabilized the writing of plays. With 

43 Cf. Koerting, Geschichte des Franz. Romans, 1885, I, 84. (Mr. Martin 
K. Brooks, of the Harvard Graduate School, has called my attention to 
some slight inaccuracies in this quotation as compared with the 1638 ed. of 
the Astree. The inaccuracies do not, however, affect the sense of the 



" Cf. Boileau, op. oit., p. 92. 

45 Cf. Raleigh, op. cit, pp. 102 and 177, 178. 
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the current epic-dramatic conception of the novel in front of him, 
he could have prophesied Merimee's novels, Kichardson's " pocket- 
drama " novels, Fielding's dramatic epics, and the common run of 
modern novels. He could have stated with firm conviction that the 
days of the episodic wander-type or pilgrimage-type were numbered, 
and that dramatic centralization would supplant it. That nobody 
took advantage of the opportunity was a purely fortuitous cir- 
cumstance. Huet, Ghapelain, Sorel, Mme de La Fayette could 
have treated the theme with success. It is even doubtful whether 
" le roman l'a echappe belle," after all, by d'Aubignac's failure to 
put forth his theory in book-form. 

J. Warshaw. 

University of Nebraska. 



LA PRINCESSE DE CLEVES 

Admirers of La Princesse de Cleves will be grateful to Mr. 
Ashton for his contribution to the Notes (xxxiv, 134 ft). For 
the first time, I believe, he has quoted a scene from a rare book 
which may well have given to Mme de la Fayette the idea of the 
most famous incident in her novel. Others have repeated Valin- 
cour's remark ; Faguet 1 regretted that he was unable to find Les 
Desordres de I' Amour; judging the work by Valincour's brief indi- 
cation, he finds the " rapprochement . . . assez mechant." Critics 
of the seventeenth century were not interested in source-hunting, 
except when they wished to accuse an author of plagiarism. And 
whether the idea of the confession came from Les Desordres de 
V Amour or not, a glance at a resume of that story will lay any 
doubts about possible plagiarism. Such a resume may be found in 
a recent essay of Chatenet. 2 He makes no doubt that it is the work 
of Mme de Villedieu, and gives the date, without discussion, as 
1670, chez Barbin. 3 Curiously enough, he discusses at some length 
the date of publication of La Princesse de Cleves. A well-known 
letter of Mme de Sevigne' to Bussy 4 would seem to fix this date 

1 Vn critique liomme du monde au XVII e siecle, R. des D. M., 15 mai 
1909. 

3 Le Roman et les romans d'une femme de lettres au XVIIe siecle, Paris, 
1911. 

s The earliest edition he has seen seems to be that of Toulouse, 1702. 

'Letter of March 19, 1678. 



